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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Three Widely Differing Books 


Frank Gannett, Farm Boy, Business 
Builder, National Leader. By Sam- 
uel T. Williamson (The Leaders and 
Events Syndicate, Inc. New York. 
$1.00.) 


This paper-bound volume relates the 
story of the boyhood, youth, maturity and 
achievements of a well-known newspaper 
magnate who has taken a prominent part 
in our national affairs. He was the chair- 
man of the National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, a group which 
claims credit for having aroused the wide- 
spread opposition to packing the Supreme 
Court. Prior to the Republican conven- 
tion of last June, Mr. Gannett was in 
the running for nomination as President. 
While this book does not state such aspira- 
tions, it supplies hints enough to indicate 
its intended use as a political handbook. 
It is a well-written, interesting biography 
of a distinguished American. 


Women and the Church. A Textbook 
and a Manual for Women’s Organiza- 
tions. By Louise Miller Novotny. 
(Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 60 cents.) 


Although this paper-bound book has a 
program somewhat too zealous for women 
in our church societies, it contains much 
helpful material which would make any 
church women’s group a more vital in- 
fluence. There are chapters for study 
sessions, devotional passages, suggestions 
for effective organization, even a proposed 
constitution. 


Beneath Our Roof. By Louis Paul Leh- 
man, Jr. (Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $2.00.) 


In the early twenties, Louis Paul Leh- 
man, Jr., was acclaimed in headlines as the 
“Boy Preacher.” This book is a collec- 
tion of his poems. I hope that the writer 
himself would agree with me that they are 
not great. They do, however, reflect sin- 
cerity and kindliness. Many of the “‘Little 
Alvie’’ selections could be added to any 
man’s repertory of apt quotations. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? 


Helping American Christians to Get 
Their Intellectual Bearings. By Wal- 
ter Marshall Horton. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Dr. Walter M. Horton, Congregational- 
ist of Oberlin, has written a very useful 
book in helping American Christians get 
their intellectual bearings in a profoundly 
revolutionary time. Completing it a few 
days before the European war broke out, 
he wisecracked to a friend, ‘‘I saved civili- 
zation on paper just as it broke down in 
fact.”” But Dr. Horton does not do him- 
self justice in this clever remark, for his 
book assumed all the breaking down which 
has become explicit within the last year, 


and allows for a great deal more yet to 
come. All he has written has been but- 
tressed by what has transpired since, and 
if he had been boastful instead of modest 
he could have truthfully written to his 
friend, ‘‘Didn’t I warn of all this?” “It 
has become clear,” to quote one of many 
such passages in his book (this one ap- 
pears on p. 211), “‘that our civilization has 
not yet repented of its sins, and must suffer 
many things before it does.’”” What began 
in September, 1939, was simply a blitz- 
krieg dose of this necessary suffering. 

“Can Christianity save civilization?’ 
asks Dr. Horton. Yes, maybe; but the 
significance of his book doesn’t lie so much 
in this answer as in what he has to say 
about the problem involved in the question 
and about the relationship between civili- 
zation and religion. 

By saving civilization he hastens to say 
that he does not mean preserving it as it is 
or restoring it as it was. ‘‘Western civiliza- 
tion does not deserve to be preserved as it 
is, and every effort to preserve it as it is 
will produce its own opposite, by a kind of 
moral necessity.’’ The most Christianity 
can promise is to save ‘“‘the enduring 
values”’ in our civilization. The character 
of the existing social order must be funda- 
mentally changed, transfigured and re- 
deemed. 

Nor by Christianity does he mean Chris- 
tianity-as-it-is or the existing churches. 
Whatever hope is placed in Christianity as 
the savior of civilization must be placed in 
Christianity-as-it-potentially-is or as it 
may, through the regenerative power of the 
holy spirit, become. How great a smelting 
process Dr. Horton thinks is necessary may 
be inferred from the following: “I believe 
that Protestantism as a whole faces... 
the same process of judgment and purging 
which has previously been the lot of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy and the Jewish Temple. . . . Prot- 
estanism is now caught in the same sort of 
entanglement with modern industrial civili- 
zation (capitalism) which pulled down 
Catholicism in the collapse of feudalism, 
and Russian orthodoxy in the collapse of 
ezarism”’ (pp. 218, 219). 

In diagnosing the character of the crisis 
that besets modern western civilization 
Dr. Horton takes a cue from Oswald 
Spengler. Our “culture” has become what 
Spengler called “civilization,” it has be- 
come preoccupied with the machinery and 
instrumental refinements of living, having 
lost its vision of the ends of life and its con- 
victions regarding the spiritual meanings of 
life. What we most urgently need, there- 
fore, is the miracle of a conversion at the 
spiritual core of our collective life, some 
new compelling goal of life, a new religion 
or a religious renewal. 

All this, so far as mere bulk is concerned, 
is but the springboard from which Dr. 
Horton takes off, though it is also frame- 
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“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH’”’ 

N Mr. Tigner’s new book, ‘‘Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture,” there is a chapter entitled ‘“The Signifi- 
cance of the Church.” 

After his scathing indictment of modern society, 
Mr. Tigner has surprised his readers, and may have 
surprised himself, by what he could say that was good 
about the church. For a good part of the stock in 
trade of the critics is the low and mean condition of the 
ehurch. Mr. Tigner recognizes all this and he admits 
the failures of organized Christianity. 

“In our churches, Christianity is so dimly under- 
stood and so weakly held by the overwhelming major- 
ity of contemporary Christians.” “The sins and 
weaknesses of the church are not to be glossed over or 
defended.”’ “The church is a human institution sub- 
ject to all the weaknesses of the flesh, and, at one time 
or another, and in one way or another, it has ex- 
hibited all those weaknesses. What institution hasn’t? 
More than thrice it has denied its Lord. It has sought 
its own life. It has been enlarged with pride and 
enriched with bribe. It has walked warily in times of 
turmoil, remained silent when it should have spoken, 
and failed in the hour of crisis to make any signifi- 
cant gesture beneath the sun. It has become divided 
within itself. Yes, its first task today is an inside job.” 

All of us whose life work is in the church realize 
the force of the indictment. To some of us the igno- 
rance of church leaders when they have attempted to 
speak on public questions, their lack of perspective and 
fairness, has been one of the hard things to get along 
with. One thing to be said for the old preachers of 
colonial times is that when they stood up on ‘Fast 
Day” or ‘““Thanksgiving Day” they generally knew 
what they were talking about. But faulty perspective 
in discussion of public questions, we have to admit, is 
not confined to church leaders. 

Then how does it happen that Mr. Tigner 
preaches coming back to the church, helping it, and 
making it powerful? ‘For all its faults, it happens to 
be the only institution whose primary object is the 
seeking and the teaching of the Christian Gospel, on 
the basis of which or in the light of which alone I be- 
lieve our life and health are to be securely found.” 

“For the fact still stands that the church has the 
presentation and guardianship of that which no other 
institution has ever sought to take over, namely, the 
Christian Gospel.” 

“The church continues to be the only place where 
men come and associate together for the one purpose 
of recognizing their needs as moral-spiritual beings, of 
recognizing the moral-spiritual dimension in which 
their life is gained or lost, of exposing their minds and 
hearts and wills to the Christian insights about this all- 
important matter.” 


Having said all this and thinking perhaps that he 
has not qualified it enough, the author here stops to 
break forth into an eloquent statement once again of 
how the church has failed. It has been “a negligent, 
inefficient and insincere trustee.”’ It has “‘laid its gos- 
pel away as if for safekeeping . . . . but never for- 
gotten it.” 

“The significant thing about this treasure is that 
it can be adulterated, it can be preserved as in em- 
balming fluid, it can be wrapped up in the insulation of 
ecclesiasticism, official ceremony, sonorous ritual, and 
left to molder for years in a damp cathedral; yet the 
life in it is never completely killed.’ 

“Unexpectedly our mighty gospel shows its power 
to reassert itself and to revolutionize the acts of men.” 

Quoting John Bennett in “Christianity and Our 
World,” Mr. Tigner adds: “It is the only organism in 
the nation which by its very nature must be loyal to 
God beyond the state, to humanity beyond the nation, 
to the Kingdom of God beyond any actual social 
order.”’ 

The chapter closes with a powerful appeal to men 
of ability to come into the church and to put their 
driving power back of its tasks. The ‘‘talent, willing- 
ness, the energy, the insight, the experience and 
wealth,’’ which men have been putting into this thing 
or that thing, if put behind the church would change 
the world over. 

The appeal that this gifted thinker and writer 
makes is all the more powerful because he is not a man 
who is blithely unconscious of what is going on both 
inside and outside the church. He knows the stand- 
point of the most powerful critics of the church. He is 
unmoved by their arguments because he sees the power 
that is wrapped up in the words ‘‘God is Love,” and 
the possibilities wrapped up in an organization that 
with heart and soul and mind and strength will devote 
itself to the service of God and man. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST BELIEF IN THE BIBLE 


E have received several communications in- 
spired by the letter from California asking 
us concerning Universalist belief in the Bible. 

We should like to refer all such inquirers to one of the 
“Five Minute Leaflets’”’ of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, whose address is the University of 
Chicago. A five minute leaflet is one that can be read 
in five minutes. The leaflet in the series to which we 
now refer is “The Word of God,” by Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, who is not a member of the Universalist Church. 
He puts in a few clear words the substance of the be- 
lief of a reverent, open-minded scholar, and it is in- 
teresting to see how reverent scholars in most Protes- 
tant churches agree. 
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The collection of books bound together in the 
Bible, he says, is an expression of the Divine Mind, 
but not the only expression. The holy books of all 
religions, the visible universe, the creative process and 
human life, all express the Divine Mind. The Bible 
is not an expression of the Divine Mind in any literal 
or mechanical sense. These ‘marvelous documents 
whose moral value and literary charm are perceived 
by all readers” are not the direct utterances of Deity 
and therefore without any error. Instead, the Bible 
is a human volume with a Divine message. The men 
who wrote the different books lived over a period of a 
thousand years. Some were great spiritual leaders. 
Doctor Willett says: “Such men as the great prophets, 
the apostles and, most of all, our Lord, have proved 
themselves the religious masters of the world.” 
Though the Bible writers lived in different ages, all 
were concerned with morals and religion. ‘In vary- 
ing manner,’”’ Doctor Willett puts it, “they spoke for 
God because they had spoken with God.”’ But the 
lives of the different writers were lived at different 
levels of intelligence and morality, and therefore the 
books stand at different levels. 

Universalists as a body agree with Doctor Willett. 
Most of them would go as far as he does in his closing 
paragraph where he says: “In a unique and unap- 
proachable sense, the Bible is entitled to the rank of a 
sacred book. . . . It is the record of the most exalted 
religious experience in history. It gives the clearest 
account of the character of God and the means of en- 
joying His fellowship.” 

The books for us do not have to agree in every- 
thing. Poetry in the Bible for us does not have to be 
read as prose. Crude notions of crude men about 
God do not have to be taken for anything but what 
they are. It is not our authority because it is called 
the Bible, but it is our authority because it contains 
truth, and only when it contains truth. 

* * 


AN OLD UNIVERSALIST PAPER 


HERE dropped out of a pigeonhole of our desk re- 
T cently a copy of an old Universalist Magazine, 
dated June 10, 1852. It was a four-page 
blanket sheet and it was given up almost entirely to 
writings of Father Hosea Ballou, tributes to him, an 
account of his death on June 7 and an account of his 
funeral on June 9. 

Well did Thomas Whittemore, the editor, know 
that there would be deep and intense interest wherever 
Universalists were living in every detail of this momen- 
tous event. Whittemore himself, who was brought 
into the ministry by Father Ballou, wrote the account 
of his life. He republished a sermon delivered by 
Hosea Ballou at Callowhill Street Church, Philadel- 
phia, November 2, 1834, when Father Ballou was in 
the heyday of his power. It was entitled “The Wit- 
ness, Leader, Commander.’”’ With it he ran a short 
address by Father Ballou at a conference almost at the 
very end of life. In this address, he referred to nearly 
sixty years of contest with the enemies of the doctrine 
that he professed, and said, “I saw in truth itself the 
strong arm of conquest and of certain victory.” 

At the end he said: “And now, old and weak in 
body, I lean on that paternal arm which has been my 
defense and support. And when I see around me, as 
it were, a host of fellow-soldiers, in the vigor of man- 
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hood and youth, all devoted to the defense of truth, I 
can hardly believe that the heart and spirit of old 
Jacob was more revived by the sight of the wagons 
that were to carry him to his beloved Joseph than 
mine are by surveying what is spread out before me.” 

We have been struck many times by the confi- 
dence that Father Ballou had in his fellow ministers 
and with the spirit that he put in them by such con- 
fidence and devotion. 

He was a great leader, but he kept in touch with 
the rank and file and he helped every man and every 
church that he could by his personal service. 

He died in a day when communication was much 
more primitive than it is today, but almost a hundred 
ministers walked in the procession at his funeral. 
The procession reached from the head of School Street 
to Boylston Street. Eight ministers served as bearers, 
and among them were men famous in our fellowship, 
including Whittemore, Cobb, L. R. Paige, and Sebas- 
tian Streeter. Doctor Miner preached the funeral 
sermon and described the vigor and power of Ballou’s 
sermons and public addresses to the very last. 

He was a great old man. We ought to keep his 
memory alive. Our students for the ministry ought 
to be put into touch with his spirit. That at least is 
something that does not become antiquated with the 
passage of the years. 

* * 


DOCTOR PERKINS’ NEW BOOK 


HE Helper for October, November and December 
will carry to its readers a new book in advance of 
publication. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has written an exposition 
and interpretation of the Bond of Fellowship and 
Statement of Faith for Universalist Churches adopted 
at Worcester in 1933 and ratified at Washington in 
1935. In our judgment, it will be a standard work 
throughout the Universalist Fellowship for years to 


come. 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


If anything more is needed to prove that the air- 
plane brings together the ends of the earth, we may re- 
call that Marshal Balbo, shot down in Libya, once 
flew over Beards Hollow, New York. 


Church and church school institutes, whatever 
else they do or fail to do, reveal the consecration of a 
lot of competent leaders who travel long distances and 
give up vacation time to lend a hand. 


This human machine that we use soon or late 
shows the effect of wear and tear, but a calm and reso- 
lute driver can make it do the work long after the 
mechanics say that it is done for. 


The idea that all the truth of God is bound up in 
some article of religion is no more ridiculous than the 
idea that no truth whatever can be conveyed by some 
time-honored formulary. 


A problem that we can not solve is whether we 
have been a fool in misjudging some of our folks whom 
we have disliked, or whether those folks have grown. 
and changed. 
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Richard K. Morton 


AM a “religious editor.”” My tribe is small, my 
traditions are recent, my colleagues few. 

Plucked from the pastorate (“as a brand 
from the burning?’’) where I had been for ten years, 
I entered into the mysteries of ‘‘the fourth estate’”’ 
with much fear and trembling. 

Why should a minister leave the pastorate for 
such a specialized type of ministry? Largely, I think, 
because he sees a chance of training himself more fully 
for the ministry as a whole, and enlarging his parish to 
include a wider territory and all sorts and conditions of 
men. 
Why should a metropolitan daily newspaper have 
a “religious editor,” or “editor of church news’? Few 
of them do, but a gradually increasing number feel 
that they should be linked definitely with the complex 
field of religious life which is a part of their com- 
munity set-up. They feel usually that it is preferable 
to have an ordained minister, if available, so that con- 
tacts with all organizations and events may more 
easily and fully be achieved. Their difficulty lies in 
finding a man who, while having good character, gen- 
eral training, and experience in the ministry, has also 
had at least a little practical training in journalism. 
They have little time to ‘‘break in’? complete begin- 
ners. They must be patient, at best, with much in- 
experience and clumsiness on his part for a long while. 
One cannot learn the ways or routine of the newspaper 
business in a few days. The minister, also, will not 


be accepted really as a full-fledged newspaper man 


for a long while. The “Rev.” before his name is a 
serious handicap, in one way, and he is set apart some- 
what in spite of anything he can do. 

I have often said that I am more truly a mission- 
ary, in some respects, than a man who has gone out to 
preach to African natives or Chinese coolies. A min- 
ister contemplating a transfer into journalism—aunless 
it be journalism where he is hired by a definitely re- 
ligious organization—will find that he has gone to an 
outpost, become an outcast, disconnected and unre- 
lated with a specific parish, and in a strange com- 
munity where he must begin anew to make his contacts 
on a new basis. 

The religious editor will find, too, that his fellow 
ministers will not be specially charitable to him when 
he cannot give them the space on his church page that 
they expect, when he cannot manage to cover or be 
present at important meetings of theirs, and when he is 
unable to have the newspaper’s photographers take 
the picture they covet. 

I must confess to days of nostalgia for my parish, 
days of nervous unease while trying to get adjusted 
to newspaper hours and ways and routines, and to 
the pleasure of editors who have control of affairs. I 
must also confess to times when I regretted my trans- 
fer, and when I despaired of making any impression 
upon a newspaper whose interest in religion seemed 
negligible. 

The religious editor will spend hours covering 
meetings in detail—and manage to get only a couple 
of paragraphs in print. His time will also be spent 
in part covering multitudes of what are to him un- 


_ important events. He will have to change some plans 


because they do not happen to please some superior 
officer. He will be reporting what others are doing, 
and often comes to long to do those things himself. 
He must be very careful about writing for other news- 
papers, what organizations he joins, what he says in 
public, and where he goes—for he carries with him 
the name of the newspaper. 

He must likewise become at once familiar with the 
leaders and works of Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, and manage somehow to indicate on his 
special weekly page—if he has one—or in any of his 
writing, no special bias toward one or the other. He 
must become informed of the special events, feast 
days, holidays, and the like observed by each, and give 
them proper coverage. He must seek out news, while 
trying to apportion space aright to the items sent in. 
He must secure “spot news’ pictures. He usually 
writes his own headlines, edits his own copy, and di- 
rects all the make-up of his page. Then he also writes 
spot news stories for the daily issues, as well as inter- 
views and feature stories. 

The probability is that more great newspapers 
will engage men for the specific job of religious editor, 
because they need to have a man specially trained for 
that work. It will mean sacrifice and many heart- 
aches for any minister, however, to be transplanted 
into such a different world. He probably, unless gifted 
with a native love for the mechanics of journalism, 
will often feel out of place and unhappy. He must 
regard it as a means of service for which few are fitted, 
and act like a missionary. 

His position has many handicaps. His engage- 
ments are subject to whatever meetings and events he 
must cover. He is not free to join or lead community 
organizations because he must not make “tie ups” 
displeasing to his newspaper. He must stay on the 
sidelines and report what others are doing. He must 
avoid offense to any religious group, and often will find 
himself supporting by his pen and activities what, in 
his heart, he would like to oppose. He must sympa- 
thize with and give space to many religious enterprises 
which seem to him wrong-minded and deplorable. He 
cannot editorialize, except possibly in a short weekly 
editorial of his own. He must deal largely with straight 
news. 

All this presents darkly some of his problems and 
worries—but there is decidedly another side. 

The religious editor, by virtue of his position, is 
free from parish commitments, and belongs to all 
groups. He is sought for all public functions of a 
religious and social nature. He takes his place among 
the leaders. Editors of denominational organs, 
bulletins, various weeklies and monthlies, may some- 
how have a greater prestige among church men, but 
they do not begin to have the power and outreach 
which he has. He molds public opinion and promotes 
religious work over a wider area than any of them. 
His is a tremendously responsible task, for even a 
small item which he may print for a church group may 
be read, in some fields, by as many as 500,000. He 
has it in his power to discount any religious event, or 
to promote it strongly. 

In his position, too, he finds that he is consulted 
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as to the form and advisability of plans, for inter- 
pretations of what the religious world is doing, the 
best strategy for the local field, and so on. Knowing 
all branches, he is uniquely placed to promote good 
will among Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
and to lead in interchurch work. He draws people 
together through his editorials, news stories, speaking 
engagements, Sunday visits, special write-ups, and so 
on. He mediates various disputes, assists young 
people, and counsels churches on their publicity prob- 
lems. 

After a rather careful survey, I believe that his 
position is one of amazing power and of strategic im- 
portance which the Church as a whole is slowly recog- 
nizing. 

From my experiences as a religious editor, I can 
see with startling clarity the frequent failure of the 
churches to be awake to their opportunities to preach 
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the Gospel and to unite with one another in worthy 
enterprises. The Church is not effective in its pub- 
licity because it is confused and disunited, does not 
know what it wants to say or do. It spends too 
much time on minor matters and is still too little 
interested in simple human values. It needs a new 
and warm evangelism, a new dynamic, a new desire 
for victory through Jesus Christ. The religious 
editor, from his watch tower, can see where many of 
these weaknesses and failures are. He sees how it 
looks to the hon-church laymen. He is close enough 
to know what treasures the Church has, if they can be 
unlocked, and made available. 

Only beginning to understand his place and the 
possibilities of his office, the religious editor tries to 
build up a sound technique for service in his special 
field, seeking with the churches the promotion of the 
kingdom and the welfare of all mankind. 


The Labor Sunday Message, 1940° 


The Concern of Religion with Unemployment 

HE founder of Christianity was a workman. 

Christianity stands in peril when it forgets that 

Jesus knew what it meant for a man to labor 
with his hands, to find the joy that comes when with 
skill he uses mind and body to minister to the needs of 
men. Work was nota burden which Christ reluctantly 
assumed. It was a means of fellowship with God, for 
Jesus said, ““My Father worketh even until now and I 
work.” Jesus knew that creative work gave meaning 
and splendor to human life. 

Any economic society which fails to provide work 
for all, not only threatens the bread and butter of the 
poor, but also robs the unemployed of mankind’s divine 
heritage of self-respecting labor. A human. society 
tainted by unemployment is immoral to the extent 
that it fails to seek a cure. We would, therefore, con- 
fess the corporate sin of our society in which millions 
today are denied the right to work. 


The Extent of Unemployment 


The conservative estimates of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board indicate that about nine million 
potential workers were unemployed in April, 1940. 
The situation is the more serious because for the last 
three months of 1989 industrial production, according 
to the index of the Federal Reserve Board, was greater 
than the average for the year 1929. While divergent 
opinions are advanced to account for this unhappy 
situation, we would emphasize that controversy about 
the causes must not be permitted to obscure our com- 
mon responsibility for their removal. 


The Nation’s Basic Economic Problem 


While recognizing that there have been many 
commendable efforts toward the solution of unemploy- 
ment, we must now press forward with renewed deter- 
mination and in a spirit of co-operation and unity. 
Whatever the defense needs of the nation may be, pre- 


*Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, through its Department of 
the Church and Social Service, and requested to be read in the 
churches on Labor Sunday, September 8, or, if preferred, on 
September 1. 


occupation with them must not be allowed to divert 
attention from our basic economic problem. The 
problem of unemployment must not become a political 
football. It must not be used for partisan purposes by 
any party. It must be the common concern of all. 
This is the more important since there revolve around 
the problem of unemployment other major issues of 
our national well-being, including our hope for peace 
and the possible danger of war. 


Spiritual and Social Dangers 


Economic desperation leads multitudes of well- 
meaning citizens into temptation. Baffled, confused, 
embittered, seeing themselves in want in an age of 
potential plenty, not knowing where to turn, they are 
an easy prey for demagogues and would-be dictators. 
It is in such a psychology of despair that class bitter- 
ness increases, “‘scapegoats’”’ are blamed for all the 
trouble, race hatreds flourish, civil liberties are cur- 
tailed or destroyed, labor’s rights of organization are 
imperiled, and the ground is prepared for violence and 
dictatorship, either from the right or from the left. 

It is not enough to condemn these alarming social 
symptoms which have already made their appearance 
in the life of our country. The more alarming the 
symptoms the more urgent it is to insist that the na- 
tion’s attention be focused on the causes. True re- 
ligion and sound economics agree that every legitimate 
effort be made to abolish unemployment. 


The Duty of the Church 


Because of the issues of justice, of human person- 
ality, of suffering and want, and of peace or war, which 
are involved, unemploymeent is a major concern of the 
Church. The Church must insist in the name of God 
that every man shall have an opportunity for self- 
respecting work. 

Let America accept the challenge to discover and 
put into effect measures for the cure of unemployment 
as one of the greatest possible contributions to de- 
mocracy and to enduring peace among all nations. 

Let our churches call upon their members for their 
most prayerful thought and sacrificial devotion, to the 
end that we may help build a world of economic secur- 
ity, justice, brotherhood and peace. 
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What a Country Church Can Do Sunday Evenings 


A. Ritchie Low ' 


RURAL pastor, looking over the books at a re- 

ligious conference, picked up a little volume on 

“How to Make the Sunday Night Meeting 

Go.” “Shucks,”’ remarked a ministerial friend glanc- 

ing over his shoulder, “‘mine has already gone.” 
Many others could say the same thing. 

Up until a few years ago our own parish, once the 
good old summertime came round, closed up shop so 
far as Sunday night activities were concerned. It was 
just assumed that nothing further could be done until 
the fall. Now, however, we know different. In re- 
cent years we have been trying out a type of Sunday 
evening service that has made a distinct contribution 
to the religious life of our community. 

I tell about it here, not because we have discovered 
any general panacea, but rather because our experi- 
ence points to what can be done in a small country 
town. Here, in a nutshell, is the story. 

Each year the second Sunday in June finds our 
church taking to the openroad. We hold what we call 
“neighborhood get-togethers” in the distant parts of 
our town. They are held out in the open, usually in 
the dooryard of some farmer. We change location 
every two weeks. 

Three of the neighbors are in charge of the pro- 
gram each week. For seating accommodations we 
usually press into service long boards placed on top of 
buckets. Wesit in a circle and in the center is a large, 
cozy fire. This not only adds to the atmosphere of 
friendliness, it helps counteract the cool breezes one 
finds high up in the Green Mountains in the summer 
evenings. 

Gathered around the fire, father, mother, sisters 
and brothers, neighbors and friends from the village 
and near-by farms, we begin the program. Every- 
thing is very informal but done decently and in order. 

For our program we have first a hymn sing, using 
old and new hymns. For music we have one of those 
old-time folding organs. It isn’t, of course, like the 
pipe organ in your church, but no matter, it serves our 
purpose. Following there may be a poem or two, a 
recitation, a Bible reading. We usually repeat to- 
gether something we all know, the Twenty-third Psalm, 
for instance. Always we have a talk either by the 
local pastor or someone called in. It never lasts more 
than ten minutes. Once or twice we have tried out 
the question-box idea. It worked very well. Some- 
one read prepared questions, another answered them. 
They had to do with the church, missions, the Bible, 
ete. Our programs in some ways are not unlike a 
Grange program, only we aim to keep them on a re- 
ligious basis. 

Right now we are in the midst of the fourth season 
of these Sunday night get-togethers. Men and women 
attend from the hillsides who for various reasons do 
not attend the regular services. The young people, 
too, turn out in large numbers. It makes you think of 
the old-fashioned services we used to have years ago 
when the family came asa unit. Why do they like to 
come? What’s the attraction? It may be because 
they prepare their own programs, because of the ab- 
sence of formalism, because they meet in a friendly, 
informal atmosphere. There is no dressing up and all 


feel at home. There is no strain, there is an absence 
of tenseness and reticence. 

The meeting usually lasts about fifty minutes, and 
then comes the social hour when those who care to can 
toast marshmallows or roast weinies in the open fire. 
The young fellows, during the afternoon, have busied 
themselves preparing the sticks, so that no time is 
lost ‘‘getting down to business.”’ The social time to- 
gether does much to build up good will, create a 
neighborly spirit, and as the older people sit around, 
visiting and talking over the affairs of the day, the 
young men and women enjoy themselves around the 
fire and talk about what boys and girls have always 
talked about since time immemorial. 

We like to inject new ideas into these popular 
Sunday night affairs. For instance, last week we gave 
a New Testament to the oldest person present, a re- 
tired pastor, the Rev. E. G. French, who is well known 
among Vermont Universalists. He is seventy-five 
years of age. He was our speaker that night. Week 
before a little girl of nine got one because she happened 
to be the youngest person present. Next Sunday a 
New Testament will be awarded the family that comes 
the longest distance to the meeting. Week after that 
we'll give it to the driver of the oldest car. 

Constantly on the lookout for leadership material, 
we aim to send two young people from the group to a 
summer camp for two weeks’ training. To help fi- 
nance them we’ve suggested to the farm folk that they 
give all the eggs laid by their hens during the four 
Sundays prior to the opening of camp. We've kind of 
sounded some of them out—they like the idea, it is 
novel, and I have a notion they’II all “‘take hold’ and 
enter into. the spirit of the project. It may also pave 
the way for the introduction next year of something 
akin to the Lord’s Acre plan so successful in parts 
of the South. 

You may wonder what good these Sunday night 
get-togethers held up in Johnson, Vermont, between 
the second Sunday in June and the first Sunday in 
September, really do. Do they, some may be asking, 
really help to build up the church? Do those who 
attend get at these neighborly gatherings what they 
wouldn’t likely get elsewhere? After four years’ ex- 
perimentation I am prepared to say that no summer 
program we’ve ever attempted has been so rewarding. 

The main thing we're after is to let these fine farm 
people know the church is really interested in them. 
This, we believe, we have succeeded in doing. The ice 
has been broken, reticences have been eliminated, 
aloofness has given way to a friendlier feeling, and rela- 
tions between the church and the folks out at the cross- 
roads have been built on a firmer good will basis. 

There is nothing new about anything we are 
doing. Our methods, you may tell me, are as old as 
the hills, and I grant you that this is so. All we’ve 
tried to do is to match the needs of the people of our 
local countryside; we are still trying and intend to keep 
at it so long as there is some contribution our parish 
can make. 

What we’ve done others too can do. Rural 
churches should get over the notion that nothing can 
be done in the summertime, that folks just won't 
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attend. It’s true, to be sure, that they’ll not wax 
enthusiastic over the same type of meeting they’ve had 
for years, but a little different setting, a new approach, 
a change of location, more variety, and programs put 
in charge of lay leadership, will work wonders. Our 
Sunday night get-togethers average seventy-five in 
attendance and are not, perhaps it ought to be pointed 
out, a substitute for the regular morning service. That 
goes on as usual throughout the entire year. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The gospel doesn’t change, but the means of pre- 
senting it are all the time changing. It began right 
out in the open. The disciples started their ministry 
by preaching wherever people would listen, out at the 
cross-roads, market-places, in private homes and by- 
ways. I am persuaded that many a country church 
could be given a new lease of life if during the summer 
months it would aim to lose itself in the service of the 
men and women of the countryside. 


Bending the Twig" 


Carl H. Olson 


HILE it may be a matter of habit for a clergy- 
man to take a text, there is a sound body of 
reason behind my selection of a quotation 

from the “Moral Essays” of Alexander Pope as a basis 
for this presentation. More than two hundred years 
ago, Pope set down words which are valid to this day: 


’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


Nothing is more evident than the truth of this 
principle as applied to the conduct of the schools of 
religious education operated by the various churches. 

There are defections from Roman Catholicism, 
from Judaism, and from Lutheranism, I grant. Yet I 
believe that most will agree with the statement that 
these systems of religion hold their children and initi- 
ate them into the adult organization of worship far 
more effectively than do the liberal Christian groups. 

A major problem which faces us as Universalists 
is that of determining why this is true and what we 
propose to do about it. 

Among the several factors involved, there are 
three which I desire to bring to your attention. 

In the first place, Universalism itself~ does not 
possess religious elements in forms so easily transmissi- 
ble to children as do the traditional groups I have 
mentioned. 

Ask Universalists about God and most will quote: 
“God is Love.”’ At best, this is a rather vague and 
puzzling concept to the child mind. Butaska Roman 
Catholic and he not only has an answer, memorized 
from a standardized catechism, but he has a tangible, 
earthly representative of God to whom even the gov- 
ernment of the United States may send an ambas- 
sador. 

In the second place, Universalism has no adequate 
program of religious education, when compared with 
almost any other religious group. 

At Hebrew Union Collage, training center for 
rabbis of Reform Judaism, I secured syllabi titled 
“‘An Introduction to Jewish Religious Education’ and 
“A Program of Jewish Religious Education.” But 
when I write to the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of our denomination, I get a list of volumes avail- 
able from a loan library without a single authoritative 
work by a Universalist author, and a list of so-called 
“approved’”’ courses of study with approximately 
ninety-five per cent of them published by other de- 
nominations. 

And in the third place, I observe adults of the 
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Universalist Church counting the element of proximity 
of one’s residence to a church as most important in 
determining the type of religious education to which 
they commit their children. I have heard many Uni- 
versalist parents state that their children are being 
sent to a “neighborhood” or ‘community’ church 
school, but I have yet to find one of these who is aware 
of the indoctrination to which he thus subscribes. 

It is a fearful thing to thus indict the Universalist 
Church upon its three fronts, as a philosophy, as an 
organization, and as a people. I should have a deep 
sense of guilt if I stopped here. 

But we must admit that, in frank comparison 
with the systems mentioned, Universalism faces no 
easy task if it is to grow as such a rational, adequate 
and adaptable faith deserves to grow. And we must 
admit that it cannot grow in the same soil or under the 
same conditions which perpetuate the teachings of 
orthodoxy as they are transmitted to the children of 
these other religious groups. 

I think we will all say that we would not care to 
grow under such conditions. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob is not the God in whom we uniformly 
believe. Part of the genius of our faith lies in the fact 
that we have broken with tradition in the past and are 
willing to do the same again. We affirm a belief in 
“the authority of truth known or to be known.” 
While truth is a gem of priceless value, its many facets 
give forth gleams which differ as positions vary. In 
the Universalist Church our respect for the right of 
individual differences to exist is valued more highly 
than any conformity could be, despite the conven- 
ience of indoctrination which such uniformity would 
create. 

By way of illustration, let me mention an actual 
situation which has come to my attention. A promi- 
nent Universalist layman spoke frankly to his minister. 
The minister’s failure to believe in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, in the layman’s opinion, disquali- 
fied the man to be minister of that layman’s church. 
Much as this may stretch the credulity of Mid- 
Western Universalists and other religious liberals, it 
reveals the great breadth of opinion possible within our 
Church. Incidentally—if you are interested in the 
outcome of this case—the minister mentioned, appar- 
ently becoming convinced that this layman’s attitude 
reflected that of the particular local church, has since 
secured what is for him a more congenial parish. 
Both Jayman and minister, however, remain in good 
standing as Universalists. None would deny to either 
the right to personal conviction on either side of the 
issue. Our official attitude permits such widely 
separated judgments and justifies the claim of Univer- 
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salism to a position second to none as a Church hospi- 
table to divergent points of view. . 

This incident, as it is pertinent to our present 
discussion, reveals the impossibility of setting up hard 
and fast theological doctrines within our fellowship. 
This being true, we can not demand a capsule type 
o treatment in the religious education of our chil- 

ren. 

Recently the General Sunday School Association 
reluctantly assumed responsibility for the planning of 
our adult quarterlies. The reactions were extremely 
interesting in their revelations of diversified local re- 
quirements. When the demand for extra-Biblical 
material was met, there arose a cry demanding a re- 
turn to Biblical lessons. In the set of lessons which I 
prepared, being warned, I tried to reach a compromise 
by connecting modern principles of mental hygiene 
with precepts contained in the Bible. After great 
effort, I secured permission from the University of 
Chicago Press to quote the Goodspeed and Smith 
translation. In my opinion this was an achievement, 
but I know that in at least one Universalist adult class 
a member walked out in protest against my failure to 
cite the King James version! Incidentally, I was also 
warned against the use of technical terms, case studies 
and the like. Some groups reported that the lessons 
were not sufficiently simplified. The opposite reac- 
tion is eloquently symbolized in one man’s comment 
of, “Pretty shallow stuff!’’ 

I have said enough to make it clear that we Uni- 
versalists are a unique conglomeration as a religious 
group in many respects. We stand as a fellowship, 
however, because we are loyal to principles which, in 
our judgment, are more important than any state- 
ments which may be placed in creeds or set in cate- 
chisms. Our strength is, in religion, commensurate to 
the strength of democracy in political organization. 
Our movement stemmed from the same source, at the 
same time, and in similar manner to political democ- 
racy. 

Since this is true, we can appreciate the extending 
similarity and affirm without fear the nature of our 
problems and their solution. 

In a religious democracy, as in one of political 
form, responsibility and privilege rest upon the local 
groups and upon those of whom they are constituted. 

It is up to you and to me to evaluate and meet the 
specific problems of our religious association, including 
the problems of religious education. It is up to you 
and to me to meet these problems in such a way as to 
overcome ignorance and indifference on the part of 
parents. 

We like to think of ourselves as among the most 
modern people in religion. But here is a situation in 
which we must force ourselves to shun the temptation 
to and envy of the modern mass-production method. 
Other groups may set a form in a machine and stamp 
out hundreds and thousands of model ‘“T’”’ or model 
“A” religious products. But we must give ourselves 
to the laborious and slow, but soul-satisfying and glo- 
rious, task of e-ducating (“leading-out’’) individual 
lives. 

We are dealing with living, growing personalities. 
We must have the patience and persistence of Nature, 
bending the twigs as we would have the trees incline! 

The content and goal of our teaching must not be 
limited to discipline and knowledge in their old and 
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traditional sense, but to these as they contribute to an 
enriched and controlled experience. 

The concept of religious education as ‘enriched 
and controlled experience” is one which has been most 
ably analyzed and advanced by Dr. William Clayton 
Bower, now of Chicago, under whom it was my privi- 
lege to study a few years ago. Dr. Bower constantly 
stressed points which, I am sure, will impress you 
deeply as you consider the task before us. 

Of primary importance, then, is a realization that 
our religious education must be a changing, growing, 
forward-moving thing. As religious educators, we 
must always hold ourselves in readiness to modify 
objectives, shift points of view, and reconstruct the 
materials with which we work. (We have often re- 
peated the words, “‘new occasions teach new duties,” 
today we must demonstrate an understanding of what 
we have said.) 

Indiscriminate use of the Bible is a case in point. 
Shall we regard as religious such Psalms as the 144th 
which begins, “Blessed be the Lord my strength, 
which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to 
fight’? Of course not! Or shall we attempt to 1m- 
press a child with such a verse as the one which goes, 
“I will sing a new song unto thee, O God: upon a 
psaltery, and an instrument of ten strings, will I sing 
praises unto thee’? We can’t even name the instru- 
ment of ten strings, let alone play it! 

There are materials which can and should be used 
in modern religious education, and they exist both in- 
side and outside the Bible. It would be of value to 
discuss some of these methods and materials. But let 
me now set the aims which must be borne in mind in 
preparing and presenting a dynamic curriculum of 
religious education. 

1. We must strive to create the conditions that 
lead to continuous growth. 2. We must make the 
quest for truth become something vital and adven- 
turesome. 8. We must set the balance between con- 
viction and tolerance which is essential to wholesome, 
constructive living. 4. We must teach social re- 
sponsibility as something equally important with 
individual privilege. 5. And we must inculcate in 
the child a sense of the practical value of ideas. 

If we do this faithfully and with ability, we shall 
approach an achievement independent of numbers and 
complete in satisfaction—the development of a crea- 
tive attitude toward life in those whom we teach. 
And this is our goal—a goal toward which our freedom 
and democracy in religion best fit us to drive! No 
traditions or superimposed regulations hamper us. The 
things of which we might complain when we measure 
ourselves against others become assets when we meas- 
ure ourselves against the attainment to be sought. 

Let me summarize the advantages we possess and 
the possibilities we have by quoting a paragraph from 
Dr. Bower: 

“Tn religion society possesses a resource of the 
highest value for the making of human life effective. 
The religious educator can rise to no higher conception 
of his task than the organization of religious experience 
as a factor for the enrichment and advancement of 
human life. To come to a clear understanding of 
what the function of religion is and then intelligently 
to organize it for these ends lifts the function of the 
religious educator to the level of spiritual engineer- 
ing.” 


ALBERT AND AUTHOR 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time there was a boy called Albert. 
Albert was fourteen and he had a hero. His 
hero was a certain man who wrote books. 

Albert read every one of the books he could get. 
Most of all, Albert longed to meet the author. 

Albert often pictured to himself scenes where he 
was able to be of service to his hero. Burning house. 
Author trapped. Albert rushing. Rescue. Albert 
modest, black with smoke, and with a few (not too 
painful) burns, gently disclaiming virtue. Runaway 
horse. Author clinging. Albert (who as a matter of 
fact knew nothing of horses) flinging himself at horse’s 
head. Holding on. His hand being wrung by shaken 
author. Invitation to spend week-end at author’s 
house in country. These and other dreams moved 
across the screen of Albert’s glowing mind. 

Nothing of the kind ever did happen. But it 
turned out that Albert met the author at a friend’s 
house; and—as, alas! is so often the case after rich 
dreams of action—Albert was shy and could think of 
nothing to say. The author himself was magnificent. 
His voice rolled out. He was witty, brilliant, full of 
stories of adventure and life. Albert adored him, and 
finally plunged boldly and talked to him of admiring 
his books. Authors, like other people, are often 
pleased by the feeblest praise. So was this one. He 
and Albert became friends. Albert went home in 
rapture. 

And so it came to pass in that summer that the 
author asked Albert to go with him for a week’s walk- 
ing tour (this story, you observe, is not located in 
America) with rucksacks upon their backs. Out 
started Albert and author. Everything went well. 
The author was a hearty companion. He talked 
freely of splendid things. Good food and beer in inns 
made him sparkle. Sun made him glow. 

Then there came rain—a whole day’srain. It did 
not clear up. Albert and author got very wet. The 
inn that night was not good. The food was bad— 
tough cold beef, a small quantity of bruised lettuce 
and two tired tomatoes. One room with two exceed- 
ingly hard beds. 

“This,” thought Albert, “is fun. How amusing 
he will be. I shall hear in his conversation the begin- 
nings of one of his screamingly funny books—perhaps 
dedicated to me:—T°o Albert, my good companion on the 
open road.” 

But Albert was wrong. The author did not find 
excessive rain, poor inns, bad food, hard beds, at all 
amusing. He grew gloomier and gloomier, peevish, 
and, saddest of all to say, quite dull. 

Albert tossed upon his hard bed, miserable and 
apprehensive, for the author said he would not get a 
wink of sleep, he knew. Albert dared not speak; but 
presently he heard the sound of long and regular snor- 
ing. That night Albert had no colored dreams. 

In the morning the rain had not ceased. The 
author was up when Albert awoke—up and very cross. 
He had lost his collar stud. There is, however, an end 
to the blackest night, for the day grew lighter, the next 
inn was good, the author was himself again. 

The week as a whole was a success, but Albert was 
not quite the same. He did not, of course, think that 
all authors are frauds, or life disappointing, or walking 
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tours a mistake, or dreams foolish. Only he did come 
to the conclusion that the Great are just a little less 
than great if they fail to see fun when life produces 
clouds, rain, hard beds; and he suspected that perhaps 
the Very Great finally rise triumphant in a wrestle with 
collar studs—those enemies of mankind. 

Did I say his name was Albert? I wish to be 
truthful in every detail of this story. His name was 
not the manly Albert. His initials were the same as 


mine. 
* * * 


GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION 
Rufus B. McCall 


HE 102d annual Universalist State Convention of Georgia was 
held at the Unitarian-Universalist Church in Atlanta on 
August 8 to 11, 1940. 

The convention opened informally following a church supper 
given by the local parish, on Thursday evening, August 8. The 
Friday morning session was given over largely to business, and 
the occasional sermon delivered by the Rev. Thomas Chapman. 
In the afternoon the Association of Universalist Women met and 
heard an inspiring talk by Prof. F. A. Merrill, of the Georgia 
Sunday School Association. 

A forum was held Friday evening, presided over by the 

Rev. J. M. Rasnake, State Superintendent. The speakers were 
the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, the Rev. L. C. Prater of Camp 
Hill, Ala., and the Rev. Roger D. Bosworth of Denver, Colo. 
’ Music for the convention was under the direction of Mrs. 
J. T. Cagle of Atlanta, daughter of Mr. Rasnake. She presided 
at the organ and directed the volunteer choir, assisted by Herbert 
Moon, a member of the Canon church who lives at Westminster, 
Sac: 

Saturday morning a memorial service was conducted by 
Mr. Rasnake for those members of the Universalist churches of 
the state who had died since the 1939 convention. Following 
this an address was given by Mr. Bosworth. In the afternoon 
the business of the convention was concluded, with the following 
officers elected, all of whom were incumbents: President, J. F. 
Bowers, Canon; vice-president, R. E. Langley, Loganville; secre- 
tary, the Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale, Canon; treasurer, Miss Alice 
Dunahoo, Winder; trustees for three years, Frank Durden, 
Rutledge, and W. F. Dunahoo, Winder. 

Saturday evening a banquet was held in one of the down- 
town cafeterias. The proprietor gave an entertaining lecture on 
memory. This event was presided over by Carleton Smith of 
Madison, Fla., and more than seventy-five people attended. 

Sunday morning a rally was conducted by the young people 
of the state, with Rufus McCall presiding. Miss Juddye Bowers 
gave an account of the recent national Y. P. C. U. convention at 
Camp Hill, Ala. 

The morning service followed immediately, the sermon being 
given by the Rev. Henry T. Atwood of Bangor, Maine, who has 
since taken up the pastorate at Brewton, Ala. An offering was 
taken for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. After Mr. Atwood’s 
sermon, which was heard by nearly 150 people, a communion 
service was conducted by Mrs. Opdale and Mr. Rasnake. This 
closed the convention except for a meeting of the state board of 


trustees. 
* * * 


WHAT THE PARSON ASKED US 


Perhaps we were looking unusually solemn, even for editors. 
We were meditating on the financial problems involved in main- 
taining a religious journal, more specifically, The Churchman. 
It was a meditation that had gone on at intervals for many years. 

“‘What’s it all about?’ inquired our friend, the parson. 

“Just wondering,” we said, “why no one ever leaves be- 
quests to a religious journal.” 

“But don’t they?” asked the parson. ‘“‘Hasn’t The Church- 
man ever had a bequest?” ; 

We admitted that it had. Once, several years ago, we 
informed him, someone left us a set of cathedral drawings. That 
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was “‘the high” until a few months ago, when the will of a Church- 
man Associate revealed a small gift of money. 

“Well, I never knew before,’ remarked the parson, “that 
people didn’t leave money to the religious press. I can’t imag- 
ing a worthier cause. Why don’t they?” 

“You answer that one,’’ we suggested. ‘‘We’ve been trying 
for more than twenty years and we’re still in the fog. Cathedrals, 
hospitals, colleges—these and innumerable others appear regu- 
larly in the lists of bequests, but religious journals, which are in- 
stitutions giving constant support to all other worth-while insti- 
tutions—even inspiring large gifts for their support—are not in 
the lists.” 

“But why not?” insisted our clerical friend. ‘“‘Even as an 
‘advertising’ medium for all sorts of causes, such a paper as 
The Churchman deserves adequate financial support. I know 
that you have made thousands of appeals which have cost wel- 
fare organizations not a cent and which have brought to them 
thousands of dollars. And that’s leaving out of the picture en- 
tirely all the other good ends you serve—the battles for justice, 
for tolerance, for good will, to say nothing of the information you 
impart on what is being done and thought in all the churches; 
the light and inspiration and backing you give us parsons and our 
leading active laymen; your careful assessments of the inter- 
national scene from the Christian point of view. And what about 
that crusade you inaugurated, back in 1929, aimed to improve 
motion pictures so that they wouldn’t sicken anyone who possesses 
a sensitiveness to cultural standards? You certainly got results. 
If you had never done anything else, that ought to have inspired 
someone to remember you in his will—or write you substantial 
checks, year after year. And what about—but why go on? 
By the way, didn’t you receive an award a few years ago from 
the oldest School of Journalism in the country—that at the 
University of Missouri—‘for distinguished service in journalism’? 
And isn’t The Churchman the only religious journal ever to be 
honored with that award, which has gone to such papers as The 
Times of London, The Manchester Guardian, and The New York 
Times? Episcopalians ought to take pride in that. Don’t 
people think such an enterprise worth some substantial invest- 
ment?”’ 

“Perhaps they would,” we suggested weakly, “if they 
thought about it seriously.” 

“But they ought to,” declared the parson, waxing indig- 
nant. “‘How much does it cost a year to maintain The Church- 
man—I mean beyond what small revenue you take in from ad- 
vertising and subscriptions?” 

“Approximately $15,000—our yearly deficit.”’ 

“Fifteen thousand? Why, that’s less than the salary of 
each of several New York rectors—who are doing a local job, 
while you are a national institution. Far less than the annual 
budgets of hundreds of parishes, also doing local jobs—jobs and 
institutions which may well be in the discard before we know 
what has happened, unless such journals as yours, fighting the 
world sweep of totalitarianism, are maintained. And it’s ex- 
actly what it is costing England every minute of the day to fight 
the war against the totalitarians. I don’t get it.” 

“Neither do we.” 

“What about the Churchman Associates?” 

“Well, if we had had no associates the paper would have 
been out of business years ago. Their loyalty has been amazing. 
Year after year clergymen and others—men and women, many 
of whom could ill afford even a minimum ten dollar membership 
—have kept up their memberships. There have been between 
600 and 700 of them each year.” 

“Don’t their aggregate gifts cover your losses?” 

“Unfortunately, no. That accounts for the gloom of the 
editorial countenance. We've never had enough associate 
memberships—or enough memberships in the ‘higher brackets’— 
to reach that goa]. Each year the income from associate mem- 
berships has fallen short of it by from $3,000 to $4,000. And you 
know, creditors do grow restless at times—firms from whom 
one buys paper, printers, even the telephone company. And 
office help has to be paid—even though editors are trained to 
go without salary.” 
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“Tell me,” said the parson after a moment of reflection, 
“why are religious journals losing money these days? Is it 
loss of circulation?’ : 

“No; it’s primarily loss of advertising. In the latter part 
of the last century the religious press was the big advertising 
medium of the United States. In fact, modern advertising be- 
gan in those journals. If you doubt that read Frank Presby’s 
book, ‘The History and Development of Advertising.’ But 
after the ‘mass circulation’ mediums developed, beginning with 
such periodicals as The Saturday Evening Post, all of the so-called 
‘national accounts’ were forced into those, and the mediums of 
comparatively small circulation suffered accordingly. The 
Eastern Railroad Association, for example, has an iron-clad 
agreement that none of the railroads which are members shall ad- 
vertise in the religious press. The advertisers who still use the 
religious press are wise enough to know that it is a natural and 
valuable medium for their specialized goods. But there are not 
enough of them to cover operating costs of religious journals.” 

“Then, as I see it, the religious journal, such as The Church- 
man, is in the same class as any other church institution serving 
the social o1der—parish or hospital—and must depend, partly, 
at least, on gifts for its support.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, make a drive for 100 new associates at $50 a year. 
There must be a hundred more Episcopalians in the country 
who will do that much for a paper with 186 years of such service 
as it has given behind it and with a journalistic reputation such 
as it has, and with an influence reaching far beyond the confines 
of the Episcopal Church. Certainly the rectors of 100 parishes— 
men who value The Churchman—ought each to be able to find 
one person who would gladly become an associate at $50 a year. 
Anyway, Mr. Editor, if you let the paper go out of business, every 
progressive-minded Episcopalian in the country will howl for 
your scalp and demand, ‘Why didn’t you let us know?’ Tell ’em 
about it.” 

We are telling you.—The Churchman. 


* * * 


WHAT IS OUR STANDARD OF LIVING? 


I am your best friend. 

In anxiety—Relief. 

In distress—Courage. 

In achievement—Content. 

Tn loneliness—Companionship. 

Tam your... 

What? Is this from a flyleaf inserted in a Gideon Bible, 
from a devotional tract for the comfort of Christians? No, it is 
an advertisement of a popular brand of cigarettes. There is some- 
thing vitally wrong with a civilization which can even conceive of 
such an advertisement, or in which it would not be condemned as 
blasphemy. We have nothing good to say of this war; but the 
world is in it, and must go through it, and there is no harm in our 
remembering that our present world, with so much that we have 
cherished falling in ruins about us, is much like that in which 
were born some of the profoundest and truest religious insights. 
We can now for the first time really understand Isaiah and Jere- 
miah facing the downfall of Jerusalem, the early Christians 
threatened with the extermination of the church, St. Augustine 
and others at the fall of Rome. They were driven to face the 
eternal realities. We shall all very likely have to “lower our 
standard of living’ in the next few years. But what is that 
standard—the number of automobiles on the highways, the labor- 
saving devices in our homes, the luxuries provided for us? Per- 
haps this problem—even more than the ending of the war—is 
that which the church must help us solve.—Percy Sylvester 
Malone in The Churchman. 


* * * 


Sex, safe driving and table manners all need to be taught 
somewhere, but the schools have a limited amount of time and 
they require all the time they have to develop the minds of their 
students.—Robert M. Hutchins, president, University of Chicago. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The present controversy over the necessity of instituting 
military training in peacetime, as provided for in the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill now pending in Congress, has again raised the 
issue of the conscientious objector. While the American Civil 
Liberties Union sees no issue of civil liberty in conscription per se, 
it has concerned itself with the conscientious objector clause. 
Working with various religious groups and church leaders, the 
Civil Liberties Union has proposed a definite procedure for dealing 
with conscientious objectors and a wider latitude for the term. 
In co-operation with other interested organizations, it has pro- 
posed amendments to the pending legislation following very 
closely the methods which have proved so successful in Great 
Britain. 

According to the plan suggested, all men who object to war 
or military service would be allowed to register as conscientious 
objectors. The present narrow definition limiting exemptions to 
members of recognized religious groups with a historical stand 
against war would be widened to include men with personal re- 
ligious scruples but who belong to denominations that have taken 
no Official stand on the question. It would also take into con- 
sideration those men with no religious ties but with strong ethical 
and humanitarian objections to military service. These cases, 
according to the provisions to be substituted for the usual regula- 
tions, would be handled by local boards of civilians. It is pointed 
out that military men are hardly qualified to judge the problem 
involving a point of view so contrary to their training and ex- 
perience. These civilian boards, after determining the validity 
and sincerity of the applicant’s objections, would be empowered 
to assign him to definite catagories of service based upon the 
special aspects of each case. For some there would be non- 
combatant work under military authority. Other objectors 
would be utilized for civil work under the supervision of civilian 
agencies. Those with absolute objections to any co-operation in 
war would be granted complete exemption. 

This effort to deal adequately and justly with all conscien- 
tious objectors has met with the approval of many religious 
leaders, Protestant, Catholic and Quaker, who have taken varying 
stands on the whole issue of conscription. Among those who 
have already testified before House and Senate committee hear- 
ings on the bill were Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the Riverside 
Presbyterian Church in New York City; the Rt. Rev. W. Apple- 
ton Lawrence, the Protestant Episcopal bishop of Western 
Massachusetts; James A. Crain, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Education and Social Action, Disciples of 
Christ; C. F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary of the General Con- 
ference Commission on World Peace, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Paul C. French, of the Friends General Conference. 

Dr. Howard K. Beale, professor of American History at the 
University of North Carolina, who presented the views of the 
A. C.L.U. and other proponents of this approach to conscientious 
objectors, declared: 

“You can not conquer Hitlerism if you let it conquer you in 
the process. If at the first step we destroy liberty of conscience, 
you have already lost the battle for freedom. In Germany such 
freedom is impossible. In England it has been meticulously pre- 
served ina draft law. I don’t want to see America adopt Hitler’s 
method. I want it to adopt the British and true American 
method.” 

This contention that the United States in peacetime can not 
afford to be less liberal than Great Britain in the midst of a war, 
has impressed many people who were not concerned with the re- 
ligious issue involved. A study of the results of the British 
method of dealing with conscientious objectors of all types con- 
tradicts most arguments that the scruples of an individual’s con- 
science must be disregarded in a national emergency for the sake 
of common safety. The record shows that only one man in fifty 
has asked for exemption. The ratio of cases dismissed for un- 
satisfactory evidence is very small. 
as the war increased in frightfulness and cowards could be ex- 


It was also discovered that, 


pected to seek exemption, the number of men who sought to take 
advantage of the law’s generosity actually decreased. 
Edward A. Ross, 
Chairman National Committee, 
John Haynes Holmes, 
Chairman Board of Directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
* * 
MR. PINKHAM THINKS PACIFISTS ARE THE 
: REALISTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Halting between two opinions’—that of the ‘‘pacifists’’ on 
the one hand and of the ‘‘Christian realists’ on the other—is said 
(Leader, August 17) to cause ‘‘the unhappiness of doubt’’ on the 
part of ‘‘vast numbers in the churches of the United States.” It 
seems to me unfair so to designate the two groups. For are not 
the pacifists Christians, some of them at any rate? And is it not 
at least arguable that they, rather than those who justify collec- 
tive homicide under certain circumstances, are realists? 

The preceding sentence illustrates the contention I now pre- 
sent, viz., that pacifists surpass the other group in using realistic 
words instead of euphemisms. ‘‘War’’ is euphemistic to a degree 
because of its association with brass bands and buttons, flags and 
monuments, gold-star mothers and honored veterans, and with 
sentiments of patriotism, loyalty, and heroism. Yet the word is 
so far suggestive of ghastly realities—wounds and death, fear and 
hatred, famine and pestilence—as to be largely avoided by the 
apologists for war. They prefer to call collective homicide ‘‘the 
use of force.” 

“There are times when we must repel wicked force with 
righteous force.” That statement seems morally axiomatic. 
Of course! Such times, indeed, are all the time. Always we 
should try to overcome evil with good. Always we should love 
our enemies, feed them if they hunger, give them drink if they 
thirst, do good to those that hate us, bless those that curse us, 
pray for those that despitefully use us. This is the way to trans- 
form enemies into friends, which is the final triumph of “right- 
eous force’’ over “‘wicked force.”’ 

But, alas, this Christian and Scriptural paraphrase of the 
quoted sentence above is not at all what the author of it meant. 
He meant that there are times when we must kill our fellowmen. 
Why not say it frankly and realistically? 

Two groups of God’s children are now engaged in mutual 
slaughter. One group is called Germany, the other Britain. 
“Few churchmen of any denomination in Britain have doubt of 
the righteousness of the defense of Britain.’”” That is doubtless 
true. And the counterpart is equally true. Few churchmen of 
any denomination in Germany have doubt of the righteousness of 
the defense of Germany. 

“There are things worth fighting for.”’ ‘Fighting’ is here 
euphemistic. The word is very frequently used in the sense of 
strenuous labor, against opposition, in behalf of a desired end. 
Thus a lifelong pacifist, Oswald Garrison Villard, entitles his 
autobiography, ‘““My Fighting Years.’”’ He never was a soldier 
except figuratively, a valiant contender, in the arena of the mind, 
for various good causes. Likewise St. Paul said “I have fought 
a good fight,’”’ but his only sword was the sword of the spirit. 
Why not say realistically, “There are things worth killing for,’ 
since that is what you mean? 

The case looks different when stated with realistic words. 
Are there things worth killing for? And if there are, how much 
killing are those things worth? And what evidence is there that 
killing will achieve those things? Specifically, how many of the 
choice youth of Britain—among whom there may be a potential 
Shakespeare or Milton—and how many of the choice youth of 
Germany—among whom there may be a potential Beethoven or 
Goethe—must be killed before these two great and kindred 
peoples come to their senses? Inexorable Nature, threatening 
famine and pestilence, seems to cry aloud: ‘‘Fools! Stop killing 
one another, or I will kill you all.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


FAMILY FELLOWSHIP 
AT FERRY BEACH 


Ferry Beach has just concluded two 
delightful weeks of Family Fellowship, 
experimental institutes in the realms of 
music, nature, handcrafts, swimming, and 
photography. The enthusiasm of those 
in attendance seems to guarantee that 
these will be incorporated in the program 
for the next year, and that the possibilities 
of these projects have just begun to be 
tapped. 

Heading the Nature Institute was Prof. 
Arthur Knox of Tufts College, who has 
been at Ferry Beach for the past two sea- 
sons, and assisting were Mrs. George Thor- 
burn of Biddeford, Maine, and Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane of Cambridge, Mass. With Dr. 
Lane and Mr. Knox as co-pilots, excursions 
were made along the shore and into the 
woods. All kinds of shells, fossils, and 
marine life, weeds, ferns, and trees, were 
identified, and field trips were made to 
Salmon Falls, Topsam Quarry, and Cape 
Elizabeth for geologic survey. Mrs. Thor- 
burn gave a series of illustrated lectures on 
astronomy—‘“‘The Romance of the Calen- 
dar,” ‘‘The Constellations,’ and ‘The 
Planetary System,” which opened up vistas 
in the heavens. 

Swimming instruction, with groups for 
children and adults, was given every day 
by Miss Martha Peirce of Lexington. 
Life saving was demonstrated, and instruc- 
tion given to those who sought it. 

Rev. and Mrs. Leroy Congdon of Gardi- 
ner, Maine, gave delightful courses in 
many kinds of handcrafts. The talents of 
this delightful young couple seemed limit- 
less, and even those who just went to 
browse the first morning remained to make 
some fascinating object during that week. 
The exhibition on Saturday included in- 
triguing baskets, boxes, and place-mats of 
gay-colored crepe paper, shellacked to make 
them serviceable, coaster sets, ash trays, 
and scrap-books. One boy of ten made a 
fascinating centerpiece of a mirrored lake 
with a small skiff, a shore of pebbles and 
shells and, aloft, a true Maine lighthouse 
fashioned from a white candle. Some in- 
spired people got a head start on original 
Christmas cards. Silhouettes, with a 
miniature stage, were made to depict the 
story of the Good Samaritan, and Mrs. 
Congdon had a box of hand puppets made 
by her Junior Y. P. C. U., which served as 
inspiration to others. By the end of the 
week it seemed that we had but begun to 
tap the resources of this talented couple, 
and the clamor is loud for more of this 
“workshop” next year. 

Music was another major project intro- 
duced by the Ferry Beach Board, and the 
interest which it aroused assures continu- 
ance of “harmony” in our summer season. 
A seven-day program was designed for the 


average layman who enjoys good music 
and wants to know it better. Two main 
courses were offered, one in Music Appre- 
ciation, and the other on Correlation of 
Church and School Music. The faculty 
included Earl Dolphin of Lynn, seasonal 
director of music at Ferry Beach, and 
Theodore Miller of Everett, Mass., organ- 
ist and choir director of the First Congre- 
gational Church. The Beacon Hymnal 
came in for its share of praise as one of the 
finest available collections of real hymns. 
In addition to courses a half hour of good 
recordings was given each evening before 
the major program. An orchestra com- 
posed of amateur musicians ‘on the 
campus” just naturally came into being, 
and rendered a group of three selections 
on the final program Friday evening. A 
kiddies’ ‘‘“Rhythm Band” was developed 
among Mrs. Dolphin’s three to six-year- 
olds, and with ‘“‘Ted’’ Miller’s help eight of 
these youngsters, in gay red and blue caps, 
marched out to give the opening number 
on the final program. 

This second week also brought to light 
several photography enthusiasts. A dark 
room for developing prints was found in 
Rowland Hall, and “‘photo-finishes”’ of the 
little Rhythm Band were being shown in 
the audience within a few minutes of the 
time they were taken. 

Louise P. Inman. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Ella F. Clarke, one of the oldest 
members of the Southbridge, Mass., Uni- 
versalist society, was a week-end guest 


Aug. 17 in company with her son, Dr.’ 


Harold W. Clarke of Longmeadow, Mass., 
and daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ethel Butter- 
field Clarke, a former resident of Arlington, 
Mass. Mrs. Ella Clarke attends the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, in the winter season. 

A new recruit for the “Sunrise Swim- 
mers Circle’ is Mrs. Alice Woodbury of 
New Gloucester, Maine. Having attended 
the Ferry Beach meetings for many years, 
beginning with the administration of Rev. 
O. Howard Perkins, Mrs. Woodbury was 
able to give Mrs. Sutton some sidelights of 
the earlier years for the projected history, 
particularly relating to the camp-ground 
colony. 

An unexpected feature was added to the 
Family Fellowship program Aug. 3-17 
when Leonard Danskin, a commercial 
photographer for Lever Brothers, soap 
manufacturers, rigged up a dark room in 
Rowland Hall for a photography class. 
Together with Rev. George Thorburn, 
who loaned his developing and enlarging 
apparatus, the rudiments of photographic 
art were taught and some fine pictures 
turned out. This course is likely to be- 
come a permanent one. 


The Birthday Fund has now passed last 
year’s mark with contributions still coming 
in. Those who give regularly but have 
not yet done so should mail checks now to 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass., 
Mrs. Nelson’s home address. She will an- 
nounce the grand total receipts early in 
September. 

The Ladies’ Aid conducted its final sale 
of the season Aug. 20 and disposed of 
nearly all the items that had been con- 
tributed by societies and individuals. 

When the American flag was lowered 
from the pole in front of the Quillen Aug. 20 
it was tattered beyond repair. Draped 
next to the blackboard in the lobby, it 
aroused patriotic feelings that brought in 
gifts to purchase a new one. In fact the 
fund was oversubscribed and the difference 
will be applied to the manufacture of the 
official Ferry Beach banner. 

Mrs. Josephine Lester, mother of Allen 
H. Lester, treasurer of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association, died at her home 
in Norwell, Mass., Aug. 21. Mr. Lester 
lives in Arlington, Va. 

John W. Strahan of Maplewood, N. J., 
worked up a good appetite for the clam- 
bake Aug. 22 by chopping down several 
dead trees in the grove. 

R.F.N. 


INTERESTING MEETING OF THE 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The 70th annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association at Waltonville, IIl., 
Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 17-18, attracted 
one of the largest attendances enjoyed by 
the Association in many years. Due to pub- 
licity in several papers, which carried pic- 
tures of Rev. O. G. Colegrove, recently re- 
turned home from pilgrimage after fifty- 
five years as a Universalist minister, a 
number of old-time members from various 
points were on hand. One of them was the 
Hon. Gail Gilbert, former member of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, prominent 
attorney and leading Republican politician. 
Rev. Wm. David Harrington, the presi- 
dent-elect for 1940-41, called upon him 
following the memorial services on Sunday 
afternoon, and he gave a very interesting 
talk recalling events of more than three- 
quarters of a century, not of “the horse and 
buggy age,’ but of the old log wagon and 
horseback age. 

So great was the interest that the Uni- 
versalist Sunday school, in retirement for 
many years, was reorganized following the 
adjournment of the Association on Sun- 
day. Sunday’s meeting was an all-day 
affair with picnic dinner served at the 
church, supplied by the church and com- 
munity of Waltonville. 

Election of officers Saturday included the 
following unanimous choices: Rev. Wm. 
David Harrington, Metropolis, president; 
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Rev. Edward M. Minor, Hutsonville, vice- 
president; Mrs. Cora Hartley, Waltonville, 
secretary; John J. Baumgartner, Fillmore, 
treasurer. The new president states that 
if the new court house at Metropolis is 
completed in time, he will bring the 
seventy-first annual meeting in 1941 to 
Metropolis and treat the entire bunch to 
an Ohio River fish fry Sunday noon. 


LABOR DAY WEEK-END 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


The annual get-together of all Murray 
Grove young people from Aug. 80 to Sept. 2 
promises a week-end of fun, fellowship, and 
inspiration for all who attend. The cost is 
$2.00 a day or $5.00 for the week-end. 

The program consists of swimming, a 
banquet, a boardwalk party, a bonfire and 
beach party, the traditional sail on Labor 
Day, and a pilgrimage to the Potter House. 
The young people will have charge of the 
church service on Sunday and Rev. W. G. 
Schneider of North Olmsted, Ohio, will 
preach. 

The annual meeting of the Murray 
Grove Young People’s Association will be 
held on Sunday morning at nine o’clock. 


DR. BLAIR HONORED ON HIS 
SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in New Hampshire 
and pastor emeritus of the Universalist 
church in Nashua, has reason to feel 
pleased with the notice taken of his seven- 
tieth birthday on Aug. 15. He received 
presents and cards, and Rev. and Mrs. 
Ernest T. Marble opened the parsonage for 
a party in his honor. Although it was the 
vacation season more than fifty of his 
former parishioners and friends gathered 
to wish him many happy returns of the 
day, to pass a social evening and to present 
him with a generous sum of money. Mr. 
Marble made the presentation speech. It 
was a complete surprise to Dr. Blair. 


CLARENCE B. ETSLER 
DIES IN CLAREMONT 


Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Claremont, 
N. H., for the past twenty-one years and 
well known in the political circles of the 
state, died at the Claremont General Hos- 
pital on Tuesday night, Aug. 20. He 
underwent an operation there on Aug. 6 
and was believed to be on the road to re- 
covery. 

Born in Gowanda, N. Y., on March 7, 
1877, he was the son of Edward and Ellen 
Bartlett Etsler. After graduating from 
Gowanda Academy in 1893, he entered 
Cornell University and there received the 
degree of bachelor of laws. He practiced 
law for a period in New York state, then 
went to the Philippine Islands as a teacher 
of English in the government schools. 

Returning from there Mr. Etsler de- 
cided to become a minister, and entered St. 
Lawrence University to study theology. 
His first pastorates were in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Brockton, Mass. During the 


war he served as chaplain at an army camp 
in Louisville, Ky. He went to Clare- 
mont in 1919 and has served the church 
there ever since. 

In the field of politics, he served Clare- 
mont in the General Court from 1927 
through 1929 and from 1933 through the 
session of 1989. He was a candidate for 
renomination at the coming primaries. 
He also served the eighth district as senator 
in 1928, and was a delegate to the constitu- 
tional conventions of 1930 and 1938. 

He was always active in local affairs and 
served in many town offices. He was a 
member of Claremont Post, American 
Legion, the Hiram Lodge of Masons, 
Knights Templars and Shrine and the Con- 
sistory, 32d degree Masons, and the Odd 
Fellows. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice Eliza- 
beth Etsler. 


BRIDGEPORT Y. P. C. U. 
ACTIVE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION PROJECT 


For nine weeks an interdenominational 
group of young people of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and vicinity has been heard on 
the “Youth Presents” hour on WSCC at 
11 a.m. on Sunday. On Aug. 18 a com- 
munity worship service in the Universalist 
church took the place of the usual broad- 
cast. This radio group is a project in re- 
ligious education sponsored and directed 
from our church through the efforts of 
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William W. Cromie and helpers of our 
YieeP a. Ue 


ROGER D. BOSWORTH 
GOES TO ATLANTA 


On Aug. 16 the United Liberal Church 
in Atlanta, Ga., voted to invite Dr. Roger 
D. Bosworth to become its minister. Dr. 
Bosworth has accepted the call and will 
arrive in Atlanta in the middle of Septem- 
ber. He has been studying at the Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, Colo., and 
has been pastor of the Universalist church 
there. 

Dr. Bosworth has held pastorates in both 
Methodist and Baptist churches, but was 
ordained to the ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church on April 16. He also holds 
Unitarian fellowship. 


A WEDDING IN PERRY, N. Y. 


On Saturday, Aug. 17, in the Perry, 
N. Y., Universalist church, Dr. Joseph G. 
Hoffman of Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Ruth 
Alice Buckland of Perry were united in 
marriage by Rey. William J. Metz of Cen- 
tral Square, N. Y. The bride was pre- 
sented by her father, Carl W. Buckland, 
and the attendants were Miss Julia Miller 
of Albion, N. Y., and Charles J. Flanigan 
of Buffalo. Miss Buckland for several 
years was librarian in the high school at 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and Dr. Hofiman is 
connected with the New York State Can- 
cer Research Institute at Buffalo. 


The Faith of a Free Church 


Coming on October First 


A study of the Bond of Fellowship and Statement 
of Faith adopted by the Universalist General 


Convention in Washington in 1935. 


A clear-cut exposition of the relation of the latest 


to the earlier professions of belief of our Church, 


by Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins. 


preserved. 


A text to be 
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Following the ceremony at the church, 
an informal reception was held at the home 
of the bride’s parents. After a short trip 
the young couple will make their home in 
Buffalo. 


THE COLEGROVES IN 
LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove and Rev. Minnie 
O. Colegrove stopped in Litchfield, Ill., on 
their way to the meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association and held services in 
the home of Mrs. E. B. Davis. The church 
is being repaired and painted at a cost of 
about $600. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 758) 

work of his thinking. The larger part of 
his book deals with the relationship be- 
tween religion and culture. Suffice it to 
say in this review that here he brings 
together a wide range of sociological, his- 
torical and ethical knowledge and reflec- 
tion, written with a clarity, simplicity, 
provocativeness and tang equaled by few 
American writers. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Richard K. Morton, a Congrega- 
tional minister, is religious editor of The 
Providence Journal. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
community church in Johnson, Vt. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George M. Lapoint resigned his 
charge at Scranton, Penn., recently, and he 
and Mrs. Lapoint are now at 70 Billings 
St., Lowell, Mass. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin was the preacher at 
the Congregational church in New Castle, 
N. H., the first Sunday in August, accord- 
ing to a custom of many years. 


Mrs. Effie Potter W. David, a grand- 
niece of Thomas Potter of Murray Grove, 
is now occupying her house at South Dux- 
bury, Mass., all the year round, and will 
rent her two guest rooms permanently to 
congenial people. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., is 
making a good recovery at his old home in 
Canton, N. Y., and will come to Boston 
probably the week of Sept. 9 for a check-up 
at the Lahey Clinic. Dr. Lalone’s friends 
are hoping that he will take it easy during 
the fall, but he is keen to get at his work. 


Notices 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 


sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rey. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts Memo- 
rial Church, Syracuse, on Sept. 9, 1940, at 10 a.m., for 
the examination of Prof. E. Parl Welch “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church.’”’ 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept, 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occasional 
sermon, communion and receiving of the Ministerial 
Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, and on 
Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the Con- 
vention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
chairman Registration and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 

William Dawes Veazie, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 35th annual sessions of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at Outlaw’s 
Bridge Oct. 3-6, 1940. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky, Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina, Oct. 3-6, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. — 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE W. U. M. S. 


The following are proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the New Hampshire Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, to be presented at the State 
Convention in Concord on Sept. 9. 

1. This Constitution shall be amended by striking 
out ‘The Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion” wherever these words shall appear, and sub- 
stituting ‘“‘The Association of Universalist Women.”’ 
It shall be amended further by striking out ‘‘Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society’? wherever these 
words may appear, and substituting “Association of 
Universalist Women of New Hampshire.” 

2. Art. II shall be amended by striking out the 
article as now constituted and substituting: ‘“The 
object of this Association shall be to enlist the women 
of the Universalist churches of New Hampshire in the 
larger work of the church, the extension of liberal 
faith, distribution of religious literature; to enrich the 
personal life of the members by a greater knowledge of 
Universalism and stimulate its practice in daily living; 
and to assist in such charitable and social services as 
the Association approves.” 

3. Art. III shall be amended by striking out the 
article as now constituted and substituting: 

Sec. 1—‘‘This Association shall be composed of all 
women’s societies in New Hampshire Universalist 
churches who pay annually a reasonable sum as their 
portion of administration costs pledged by the state 
to the national organization and share as they are able 
in the larger program of the Association; and mem- 
bers who pay into the treasury the sum of one dollar 
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or more, such members to be called ‘members at large.’ 
The payment of $25 at one time shall constitute a life 
membership in both state and national.” 

Sec. 2—“‘Representation at business meetings shall 
include two delegates for each ten church women or 
fraction thereof affiliated with local women’s socie- 
ties.” 

Sec. 3—“This Association shall be auxiliary to the 
Association of Universalist Women.” 

4, Art. IV: 

Sec. 1 shall be amended by striking out “‘a superin- 
tendent for the Japan Department and one for the 
North Carolina Department” and _ substituting 
“chairmen of standing committees.” 

Sec. 2 shall be amended by adding the words “and 
an auditor,” so that it shall read ‘‘officers and three 
directors and an auditor shall be elected by ballot.” 

Mrs, Myles Rodehaver, 
Chairman Revision Committee. 


Reopening Day 
Post Card 


These general designs can be used where- 
ever schools reopen after summer vacation, 
and are appropriate for any grade. 
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1843 
Price $1.25 per hundred 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Grooved Rim 


Style No. 1. 


Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 


Style No. 1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 


Style No. 2. Flat Rim 


Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


When I saw the candidates for the minis- 
try filing into our Synod the other day, my 


mind recalled an occasion when some other 


young men were examined as to their fit- 
ness for the ministry. It was in Kentucky 
if my memory is not at fault—a state in 
which much of the country is mountainous; 
and thus the paper was betrayed into the 
thrice unhappy statement: “‘A few of the 
candidates chosen came from the hills, but 
the majority were from the lower regions!” 
—Ezra in Methodist Recorder. 
* * 

A Jersey man of a benevolent turn of 
mind encountered a small boy in his 
neighborhood who gave evidence of having 
emerged but lately from a severe battle. 

“T am sorry,” said the man, “‘to see that 
you have a black eye, Sammy.” 

Whereupon Sammy retorted: 

“You go home and be sorry for your own 
little boy—he’s got two!’’—Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 
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After the tiff she calmed down a bit. 

“But how can you love me, George!” she 
said. ‘The doctor says I must have a 
course of slimming, and now you won’t let 
me. I think that’s brutal of you.” 

He took her in his arms. 

““My darling,” he replied, “I love you so 
much that I can’t bear to lose an ounce of 
you.’’—London Tid-bits. 

* * 

Samuel: “I’ll have to have a raise in my 
wages, Mr. E. There are three other 
companies after me.” 

Employer: ‘Is that so? What com- 
panies?” 

Samuel: ‘‘The light company, the water 
company, and the coal company.”’—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

A Texas policyholder of accident in- 
surance was bitten by a snake—but he 
failed to put in his claim for some time. 

When he was asked the reason for his 
delay, he said he didn’t think it was an 
accident—the snake bit him on purpose.— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A Newton lad of five was unusually ex- 
cited over the events of May 30. Ques- 
tioned by a visitor, he replied: 

“I’m goin’ to see Governor Saltonstall 
march with the Salvation Army on Morgan 
Memorial Day.’’—Boston Globe. 

>” a 

Mr. Bragg: ‘Speed? Why, that old car 
of mine can’t be stopped on the hills.” 

Mr. Deflater: ‘‘Yes, I know; mine was 
that way before I had the brakes fixed.’’— 
Exchange. 

} * * 

Rufus: ‘‘My dad is an Elk, a Lion, a 
Moose, and an Eagle.” 

Ross: ‘‘What does it cost to see him?’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Rabb: ‘‘What are you shivering for?” 

Farmer: “I’ve got $50 in cold cash in my 
hip pocket.’’—Hxchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS C OLLEGE 


cee eas A Seat of Learning in New England 
ranklin ass. ° ° 
z Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old President 
New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- A university college whose large endow- 
tions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
through high school, and graduate work. ones : : 
Intenueive review'ch res apiece ten distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
college entrance requirements. opportunities in all departments. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- For information address the appropriate Dean : 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 
Income from endowment funds is used to Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
reduce cost of tuition to students. Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Send for catalogue. Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 
EARLE S. WALLACE Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


